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THE ALDINE. 



And Carl, despite his inexpressible terror, stretched 
out his arms and cried : 

lt O, great, great, great artist. O, sublime genius ! 
O, how I pity your sad fate ! To be hanged for 
having killed that beast of an innkeeper, who knew 
not a single note of music ! To wander through the 
woods by moonlight — without your body — but with 
such a talent ! O, heavens ! " 

His exclamations were interrupted by the rude 
voice of the host, crying out: 

"Halloh, up there! Will you be quiet, or won't 
you ? Are you ill, or is the house afire ! " 

Heavy steps sounded on the creaking stairs, a 
bright light pierced through the cracks of the door, 
which opened under a push from the shoulder of the 



chimney-corner, was smoking in silence. 

At last the dawn broke, faint and gray. It looked 
in through the dingy little windows ; then the cock 
crowed — the fowls hopped down from step to step. 

" How much do I owe you?" asked Carl, as he 
strapped on his wallet and grasped his stick. 

" You owe us a prayer at the Chapel of St. Blaise's 
Abbey," said the man with a strange accent. "A 
prayer for the soul of my son Melchior, who was 
hung, and another for his affianced — crazy Gene- 
veva !" 

"That's all?" 

" That's all." 

" Good-by, then — I won't forget it." 

In fact, the first thing Carl did on getting to Fri- 



cles, Statius, the Roman poet of the "Thebaid," has 
joined their company, and, on the banks of the 
River of Lethe, in the Earthly Paradise, at the sum- 
mit of the mountain, he is met by Mathilda (figuring, 
historically, the great queen who bequeathed all her 
temporal possessions to the church). This river, 
she tells him, 

" Issues trom a fountain safe and certain, 
Which, by the will ot God, as much regains 
As it discharges — open on two sides. 
Upon this side with virtue it descends, 
Which takes away all memory of sin ; 
On that, of every good deed done restores it. 
Here Lethe, as upon the other side 
Eunoe, it is called, and worketh not 
If first on either side it be not tasted." 




innkeeper, and showed him standing in the door- 
way. 

"Ah, Herr Wirth," cried Hafitz. " Herr Wirth, 
what is going on here? First I am awaked by heav- 
enly music, which ravishes my soul to spheres above 
—and then it all fades like a dream ! " 

The host's features grew grave and thoughtful. 

" Yes, yes," he muttered, musingly, " I might have 
expected it — Melchior has come again to break our 
rest. So he will always keep coming. It is all up 
with our repose — no use to think of sleeping. Come, 
comrade, get up ; come smoke a pipe with me." 

Carl waited for no further invitation — he was only 
too glad to get away. But once down stairs, with his 
elbows on his knees and his face in his hands, he 
remained a long time plunged in an abyss of sad 
meditation. 

The host, for his part, had rekindled the fire, and, 
taking his place again on the rickety chair in the 



A WATERFALL IN NORWAY.— Marcus Larson. 

bourg was to go and offer up a prayer for the poor 
vagabond musician and the girl he loved. After 
that he went to Master Kilian's, mine host at "The 
Grapes," spread his music sheet on the table and 
ordered a bottle of rikevir ; then, heading the page 
" The Malefactor's Violin," he composed, at one sit- 
ting, his first really original score. 



Dante at the River Eunoe. — Dore's illustration, 
given on. our first page, is from the second canto — 
the Purgatorio — of Dante's " Divina Commedia." 
The artist depicts in his work the peace and repose 
appropriate to the scene. The* theme is as follows : 
Dante, having passed the seven circles of Purgatory, 
in each of which he has dropped from his forehead 
one of the seven P's, each denoting a deadly sin, 
is ready for the last consecration before entering 
the awful mystery of Paiadise. In the later cir- 



Passing this stream with Mathilda, and receiving 
thorough baptism in the crossing, he meets, on the 
other side, the Apocalyptic Procession of the Church 
Triumphant. Prominent in this are four beautiful 
virgins — the cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and three others, represent- 
ing the theologic virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Surrounded by this shining choir is seen the type of all 
heavenly bliss, yet the embodiment of his life-long 
earthly worship — the pure and radiant Beatrice, with 
whom he holds long and penitent converse. Then the 
whole company moves to the banks of the second 
branch of the sacred river, here called Eunoe, where, 
at Beatrice's request, Mathilda leads him once more 
to drink of its waves, and, thus consecrated 

" From the most holy water I returned 
Regenerate, in the manner of new trees 
That are renewed with a new foliage, 
Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars." 
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